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RIVER AT HORSESHOE FARM. 


THE HORSESHOE FARM. 


J. F. Baneroft. 
I am writing this paper—using what facts I have 


found—hoping that some one interested will give me_ 


some connecting links or throw some light on the 
dark places. The individual spelling of the olden 
time may account for the leading on to wrong trails. 

For instance. Was Brenton, the one-time governor 
of R. I, and the man who grafted the Vrovinee for a 
tract of 6 square miles of land, the same man as 
Brinton, who seems to have owned a part of this farm? 
Who was Phinehas Pratt, who gathered in 300 acres, 
and where it was located? Where was the ‘‘ White 
lot,’’ that caused so much trouble in the early days of 
Old Dunstable. We know who Jonathan Tyng was, 
but alas! where were the 10,000 acres in Dunstable 
he died seized of? In searching records we find deeds 


covering property in. Tyngsboro recorded as in Dracut, 
or some other adjoining town, and those recorded as 
in Tyngsboro may be in New Hampshire, or Maine, 
with nothing in the text to, locate it. 

This farm is on the east side of, and bordering 
on the Merrimack river in Tyngsboro, and was a part 
of the. Billerica grant .ef 1656—and ihe 1000 acres 
granted to John Parker by that town for locating and 
selling the grant. ; 


In 1662 Parker sold the 1000 aeres to Richard 
Russell, of Cambridge, and 1673 Russell deeds it to 
Thomas Gold, of Noddle’s ‘Island, Boston, with 
this deseription:—‘‘It contains two pieces of land, 
one situated on the east side of the Merrimack 
River, containing about 600 acres, and is bounded on 
the south by a farm laid out to Arthur Mason; the 
said tract being at a place ealled the Horse shoe, and 
lveth on Naacoote’ brook and upon the river about 
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416 poles in a crooked line. Also the other pareel 
containeth 500 acres and lyeth on Naacoote brook 
aforesaid and is distant from the former parcel about 
1 and 1% miles, both of which parcels of land were 
granted and laid out by order of the General Court 
to the town of Billerica and by them granted and 
assigned to John Parker as in the reeord of the said 
town will fully and clearly approve, and by the said 
Parker sold unto me by deed of Jan. 21, 1662. 

By the will of Thomas Gold, dated 25 Apr., 1674, 
this farm is given to his two daughters, Mehitable 
Goodwin and Hannah Gold. 

In 1689 James and Mehitable Goodwin, who had 
purchased of Hannah (Gold) Elliot her share of the 
farm, deed all their right and title to ‘‘our brother 
Nathaniel Howard’’ of Chelmsford, and by an in- 
denture dated 1716 clear the title by testifying that 
their father Gould purchased the farm jointly with 
Howard, Gould buying 2-3 and Howard 1-3 of the 
estate. 

About 1709 Nathaniel Howard deeds one-half of 
the farm to his son Samuel Howard, and wills the 
other half to another son Benjamin. 

In 1713 Benjamin deeds his half to Robert 
Fletcher. 

In 1716 Samuel Howard, of Dunstable, deeds his 
half of ‘‘the farm in Dunstable’’ to Edward Spauld- 
ing, of Chelmsford. This is the first time the place 
has been given a local habitation. 

The next date I find is 1725, when it is divided 
among the owners. It seems that Spaulding has sold 
1% of his part to Ezekiel Fletcher, a brother of Robert. 
As the 500-acre lot lays’ wholly in N. H., and probably 
was not built on during the time it was in Massa- 
chusetts, if it ever was, I shall omit all reference to it. 

< Although? this*indenture is quite long, it is a 
most important document, and I give it entire, cutting 
the legal verbiage. 

Indenture between Robert Fletcher of Dunstable, 
husbandman, of the one part—and Edward Spaulding 
of Chelmsford, carpenter, of another part,—and 
Ezekiel Fletcher of Dunstable, husbandman, of the 
other part,—The said Robert, Ezekiel and Edward are, 
and do now stand seized in their demesne as of fee 
in common and undivided of and in two several tracts 
of land &e. &e. It is agreed between the said parties 
to the manner following:—That Ezekiel Fletcher shall 
have 14 of the Homestead whereon their houses stand 
and is bounded as follows: The 2nd lot from Joseph 
Snow’s land, bounded W’ly on the river, running N. 
E’ly to E’ly line of said Homestead, yn. running by 
sd. line about 20 rds. to s&s, yn. to the river on a 
straight line, making sd. lot 20 rds. wide.——Also the 
6th. lot from the sd. Snow’s land being 20 rds, in 
width and bounded by the river and holding the width 
.to the easterly line of the farm.——And also a eer- 
tain piece about 4 acres lying on the west side of 
Naacook brook bd. E’ly. by sd. brook, yn. running up 


sd. brook to s&s. to Edward’s land, yn. Wly. towards 
Mk. river to s&s. standing on the brink of a hill, yn. 
Sly. by Naacook brook inelosing the lot———Also ‘a 
house lot bd. by the river by s&s. on W'ly. corner yn. 
K’ly to the country road. yn. S’ly by sd. road to s&s. 
yn. S’w’ly to the river.——Also another lot lying S’ly 
from Edwards houselot bd. W’ly by the river, Nly. by 
a little brook running into the river, E’ly. by the 
country road. The SW corner is a black oak tree, 
marked, yn E. to a pine tree, marked, yn. to an old 
pine by the road.——Also another lot lying on the 
east side of the road against his homestead running E. 
to a pine tree, yn E to the farm line, yn S by farm 
line to s&s. between two pine trees. yn. W. to the 
road.——Also a lot lying on east side of farm next 
to Brinton’s farm, bd. Ely & Sly by sd. Brintons farm, 
W. by country road.——(The Outlying farm.) —— 


Edward Spaulding shall have 44 part of sd. farm, 
as follows. The homestead that lyeth on the river, 
where their buildings stand bd. the first lot next to 
Joseph Snow’s land and bd. N on Snow’s land..W on 
the river, S on Ezekiel’s land, E on the farm line. and 
is about 20 rds. wide.——Also the 7th. lot from Snow’s 
land, bd. W on the river, N by Ezekiel’s land, E by 
farm line. S by Robert’s land.——Also about 4 acres 
bd. N.W.&E. by Robert’s land, S by Ezekiel’s land. 
— —Also another tract being the place by the home 
lot bd W by the river. S by a small brook running into 
the river. E by the road and Ezekiel’s lot and N by. 
Ezekiel.—— Also another lot lying on the river, bd W 
by the river, S by Brinton’s line, E by the road, N by 
Ezekiel’s Jand. The N.W. corner at the river is a 
black oak, yn running E.ly to a pine tree, yn to an old 
pine tree near the road, then to the road.——AlIso 
another lot lying east of the road b.d. W by the road, 
N by Ezekiel’s land, E by the farm line, 8 by Robert’s 
double lot.——Also another lot lying in the same range 
b. W. by the road, N by land of Robert, E. by the farm 
line, S. by Ezekiel———(The Out farm). 


Finally, that Robert Fletcher shall have the rest, 
or. 14 of the farm. viz:——the homestead whereon the 
buildings stand, and is bd. as follows. The 3d 4th 
and 5th. lots from Joseph Snow’s land on the river, 
and are about 60 rds. wide and also the 8th. lot from 
Joseph Snow’s land bd N by Edward, W by the river, 
with a gusset of land next the river, and bounded by 
it till it comes down the river to sd. Roberts home- 
stead. (worn out) is bounded E by Ezekiel and Ed- 
ward’s land till it comes to the long lot. and eneloseth 
the same to his long Sth. lot. and then the south side 
of his 8th. lot is bounded on Edward’s short lot until 
it comes to Naacook brook and then by sd. Robert’s un- 
til it comes to the farm line.. Also his house lot bd. W 
on the river. N. by Ezekiel and Naacook brook and E. 
by the road. S by Ezekiel’s homestead. Also another 
lot lying on the E. side of the road and opposite his 
homestead lot. bd W. by the road N by his 8th. lot E 
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by farm line, S by Ezekiel. Also another lot lying on 
the same side of the country road southward of this 
last lot bd. W on the road, N&S. by Edward’s lot E. 
by farm line (Out Farm) 

Further we have: agreed that there shal! be these 
ways and highways. A highway beginning at Brin- 
ton’s farm on a ridge hill about 40 rds. from the river 
and so continue 2 rds. wide to Joseph Snow’s land. 
Also another road at the N.E. side of said Robert’s 
barn from the highway, 2 rds. wide running N.E. to the 
farm. (line?) Also another cart way 1 and 1% rds. 
wide, beginning at the N.E. corner of the back side 
of Robert’s house, then running down to s&s then 
turns upward by the river to Naacook brook, and at 
the turn of the road there is laid out 1-3 of an aere for 
the convenience of laying logs and_ boards. Also 
another highway 1 rd. wide beginning at the N. corner 
of Robert’s homestead at the road to Naaecook brook 
thence up and down said brook as far as is convenient 
for all the parties. Also 1 acre of land reserved to the 
parties according to their rights in the whole, out of 
the 7th. or Sth. long lot where it shall most convenient 
for a saw-mill to be set up. Also right of way through 
each others farms to haul their hay from the Out 
farm. 

In 1757 the heirs of Ezekie! Fletcher sell the 
homestead to Benjamin Hadlock, who died about 1763, 
leaving his lands in possession of his widow, Doreas, 
and later it passed into the hands of his son John, 
who in 1790 sold the part between the viver and road 
to John Merrill, of Nottingham West, and the east of 
the road to Solomon Pollard.- Much of this Pollard 
tract later came into the hands of the Gould family. 
Robert’s farm descended to his son Jacob. 

Of Daniel Fletcher, brother of Robert and Ezekiel, 
I have found but little mention. In 1719 Jonathan 
Tyng assigns to Daniel Fletcher, ‘‘of Dunstable,’’ a 
tract of land_on the east side of the river ‘‘ commonly 
called the Horse shoe lot.’’ It was bounded N. on 
Brinton’s farm, W. cn the river and elsewhere by land 
formerly Searlett’s, now in the hands of Perham and 
Butterfield, and in 1723 Joshua Pratt, of Boston, deeds 
to him 1-9 part of the traet of land known as 
Phinehas Pratt estate, granted to him by the General 
Assembly of this Provinee. This Pratt grant was 300 
acres, but where it laid IT do not know. In 1733 the 
name of Daniel Fletcher was in Nottingham tax list, 
but in 1741, by the running of the State Line, all three 
of the Fletchers were put back into Dunstable. 

An Edward Spaulding was retained in Notting- 
ham, but I think he was another man, not the one 
that bought of Howard. 

No reeord of marriages or births or deaths of 
these two brothers Daniel and Ezekiel is found in 
Dunstable. 

We find in the Webster History of Hudson, N. H., 
a picture of an ‘‘Old Garrison Honse’’ that would 
answer the deseription I have had of the ‘‘ Nathaniel 


Howard Garrison House,’’ given me by ‘‘Aunt Sukey 
Fleteher,’’ who was born very near this old house, 
and if she never saw the house, she was familiar 
enough with it to deseribe just such an one as 
Webster figures. 

She also had, and showed me the hook that 
fastened the stockade gate. She located it on the 
Ezekiel Fletcher farm very near the present Knights of 
Columbus club house. Of course the Fletchers give 
Robert as the builder, but I think the house was 
there before Robert came to Dunstable. In Massa- 
chusetts archives we find that about 1689*Jonathan 
Tyng was ordered to build four or five garrison houses 
in Dunstable, which he did, and Fox says, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Dunstable’’ that he built near the dwellings 
of Jonathan Tyng, Edward Colburn, Nathaniel How- 
ard and Sergt. Varnum. Previous to this time there 
was one ealled the Weld garrison just west of No. 1 
brick schocl house in South Nashua, and one at 
Wattannueck (variously spelled) which vas on Salmon 
breok at ‘‘the Harbor’’:in Nashua city. Fox, and 
consequently Nason Chase:and other writers of Dun- 
stable history, placed this Howard house on the west 
side of the river near Holden’s brook. I think this is 
a mistake, for the Indian name of Holden’s now 
Washburn’s brook, was Little Naacook, and the early 
settlement of the place was called xx ‘‘farms at 
Naacook.’’ The Indian name of Musquash brook on 
the east side of the river was also Naacook, hence the 
error in location. Again, I ean find no trace of 
Nathaniel Howard ever owning any land on the west 
side of the river, but his son Samuel owned several 
large tracts there. Mr. Webster thinks these houses 
were all built previous to the Lovewell Indian War. 

Nathaniel Howard was the son of ————— and 
Mary Howard. After his father’s death she married 
Thomas Gold, who ‘‘raised’’ Nathaniel. He married 
Sarah Willard and settled in Chelmsford about 1700. 
Two of his sons, Samuel and Benjamin, were in 
Dunstable, but no record of settlement of Benjamin 
and nothing heard of him here after 1713, when he 
sold his farm to Robt. Fletcher. Samuel became a 
large landed proprietor, and probably settled near the 
Brush Factory. : 

Robert*, Ezekiel and Daniel Fletcher were sons of 
Wilhaw® Fletcher of Chelmsford, and descended from 
Robert’ the immigrant, through William’. 

Robert’ settled in Coneord. 

Robert* had a large family of children, all born 
in Tyngsboro, but we have no record of any from the 
others. is 

Their father, William, died the same’ year they 
bought in Tyngsboro and their mether came here, 
where she died and was buried in the Fletcher grave- 
yard -near the Dustin Coburn house, where Robert and 
several of his descendants were also buried. In this 
yard are some of the finest old-time slate grave stones 
I have ever seen. 


rs 
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EXCERPTS OF INTEREST FROM THE 
LOWELL JOURNAL. 


Here are some excerpts from the Lowell Journal 
of favored memory, which were handed in by Dr. 
Dutton, of Wakefield, who ever:retains his interest in 
Tyngsboro, the place cf his former residence and prac- 
tice, and they will please those who read them and re- 
eall the incidents recorded: 

October 8, 1884.—Will Perham received from the 
Fish Commissioners last year thirteen young carp, 
which he placed in a small pond on the seventeenth of 
last April. They then measured less than three inches 
in length and not quite one ineh in width. October 
three he caught them, and they measured over a foot 
in length and four inches in width. Myr. Perham will 
put a part of them in Willow Dale pond. 

December 5, 1884.—The Lowell Journal has 75 
names on its list of subscribers at this post cffice. 

April 7, 1885.—Town debt, $5559.21. The Law- 
rence fund, amounting to $6667.50, is partly invested in 
City of Boston bonds bearing five per cent. interest, 
and $1000 is invested in a wood lot. Taxes in the 
future for this town will be low. 

August 7, 1885.—Charlie, son of J. H. D. Little- 
hale, was pleasantly surprised Wednesday evening by 
a large number of his schoolmates and friends who 
called upon him beeause of his being ‘‘a good fellow,’’ 
and they wished to do honor to his eighth birthday. 

January 13, 1886.—Change. of temperature in 
eight hours 46 degrees, from 26 below to 20 above. 

August 5, 1886.—-With a little care in removing 
the brush beside the road, ornamental trees might be 
preserved and the streets shaded without expense. 
Dea. Cyrus Butterfield acted upon this idea about forty 
years ago, and the row of shade trees in front of his 
house, and extending far toward Jesse B. Butterfield’s 
stone house, is the result. 


GRANGE ACTIVITIES. 


That lively organization, Tyngsboro Grange No. 
222, has fully lived up to its reputation during the 
year past. Officers, committees and members have 
worked together for the good of the order, the good 
of the community, the good of the Commonwealth. 

The incoming classes have been drawn largely from 
the young people. 

Our wide-awake lecturer has succeeded admirably 
in providing a happy: combination of. entertainment 
and instruction atthe meetings. The competitive en- 
tertainments between the bachelor maids and the 


young men, the married ladies and the married men, 
proveked much friendly rivalry and provided four 
unique evenings. The lecture on ‘‘Birds,’’ by Ray- 
mond Gregcry, of Prineeton, was very instruetive and 
renewed our interest in these delightful feathered 
friends.. In community service work the Grange con- 


tributed fifty dollars toward the purehase’of the piano ~ 


for the town hall. An entertainment given for the 
benefit of the State Grange Edueational Aid Fund 
netted twelve dollars for that worthy cause. 

Simply as a social order the Grange would still 
have ample excuse for being. It takes in the whole 
family on an equal footing, it brings together friends 
and neighbors who would otherwise seldom or never 
meet, and unites the young, the middle-aged and the 
old on a common ground, working together for the good 
cf the community and the home. 


—F. L.§&. 


A PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


The following entertaining paper recounts the ob- 
servations of Mr. Arthur D. Butterfield, at Ledgewood 
on the hill overlooking the river on the easterly side, 
and will be read with pleasurable surprise by those 
that are ignorant of the facet that hermit and Wilson 
thrushes, turtle doves and euckoos find shelter and 
nesting places in our village. 

Nearly all of our more common varieties of birds 
have nested, and brought up one or two broods in the 
orchard and shrubbery or on the hil] in the pines. 
Bluebirds, bluebacked swallows, chipping and song 
sparrows, chewinks, nuthatehes, chickadees and many 
robins have raised their families within a_ stone’s 
throw of the house. Farther over on the hill, to the 
east, we find the thrushes and the hermit and Wilson 
thrushes have nested there. Occasionally in this same 
locality I have seen and heard the scarlet tanager, and 
from still farther away there comes to us at morning 
and evening the soft mellow note of the turtle dove, 
and a few times on warm summer mornings I have 
heard a cuckoo ealling. 

Three times a blueheaded vireo built her dainty 
nest within sight of the house, only to have it torn in 
pieces by thieving jays. At the foot of the hill, in the 
corner of the orchard, a humming bird built on a limb 
of an apple tree, but it was too close to the path and 
the road, and was abandoned for a less conspicuous 
locality. It has been a pleasure to note that the 
warblers have been more numerous than for several 


_ years. Last May, in the big swamp maple on the hill, 


I watched through the glass a fine specimen of the 
blackburnian, the most beautiful of our warblers, which 
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I had not seen for ten years. Quite a variety of 
warblers have nested near us during the past summer, 
but I cannot say that many of them have been suceess- 
ful in raising their young. These interesting little 
birds suffer from a pirate in the shape of the rusty 
grackle or cowbunting. Several times I removed a 
cowbunting’s egg from the nest of one or another of 
these little birds, and there must have been others that 
I failed to find, as we often saw big, fat, insistent young 
cowbuntings in the pines, making life a burden to some 
tiny pair of yellowrump, black and ‘white creeping, 
black-throated green or other warblers, not one-third 
the size of the foster child which had been thrust upon 
them. The egg of the grackle being so much the larger 
is hatched first, and they will absorb all the food, and 
crowd out the rightful occupants of the nest, while the 
poor little parents, instead of rearing four beautiful 
and useful little warblers, expend their energies in the 
bringing up of one more pirate to destroy them. 

It was our privilege to watch the courtship of a 
pair of purple finches not two feet from our back door. 
The canary had been hanging near the edge of the 
veranda, and had seattered bird seed on the cement 
floor and the ground beyond. Early one spring morn- 
ing Miss Fineh espied it and came down to breakfast. 
Soon Mr. Finch also came down, but that he was not 
interested in bird seed was plain. Around and around 
he hopped, chirruping and twittering, and bowing to 
the seemingly oblivious Miss Finch, who attended 
strictly to her breakfast. Then he began to sing, such 
a love song as only a finch ean sing, at the same time 
spreading his wings to their fullest extent and his tail 
like a fan. He danced and hopped and fluttered and 
swayed first to one side and then to the other, : dis- 
playing his beautiful plumage to the best advantage in 
the morning sunlight. All to no purpese. So far as 
we could observe she cast not so much as a glance in 
his direction. She was, no doubt, a practical bird, and 
believed there were just as good finches in the wood 
as ever came out of it, while good bird seed was searce 
and hard to find. 

Suddenly, as though he had ‘‘ideas oceurring to 
him’’ about the management of the female sex, he flew 
away altogether. He had no sooner departed than 
Miss Finch began to ‘‘sit up and take notice.’’ At 
first she seemed to think he was somewhere close by, 
and began to make little low calls, turning her head 
this way and that, hopping about and looking up into 
the tree overhead, Then she hopped a little farther 
away and ealled a little louder. When she found he 
did not return she lost all interest in bird seed and flew 
away in search of him. And they undoubtedly came 
to a satisfactory understanding, as they brought up a 
family near us and came down to breakfast every 
morning. 

The love-making of some of our birds is often 
amusing, and one who has never watched a pair of 
pigeon woodpeckers during the mating season, or a 


eedar waxwing at his courting, has missed one of the 
most entertaining sights in bird land. 

Our game birds seem also to be more numerous 
than for a number of years. — During the past two 
months two or three pheasants have visited our hen 
yard in search of food. Earlier in the season several 
flocks of partridges were seen in different parts of the 
hill. One day I came across a flock of young partridges 
just out of the nest. They seattered and disappeared 
almost at my feet. Very gently I put my hand down 
among the moss and dry leaves, and two of the little 
fellows snuggled under it like chickens. The mother 
bird made a tremendous fuss to draw my attention to 
herself and away from her brood. Nearly all our birds 
seem quite tame and very friendly. Even the par- 
tridges refrain from budding our apple trees, while 
pointedly admonishing Mr. Louville Curtis that it is 
time we had a neighbor on the hill. Now that winter 
is here we still have a number of feathered friends 
who take meals with us at a table prepared for them 
in a sunny south window, and chickadees, nuthatches, 
juncos and woodpeckers daily afford us entertainment 
and pleasure. Looking back over the nearly forty 
years that I have been interested in the study and ob- 
servation of birds, I ean say that not tne least happy. 
and satisfactory of them have been spent with my 
bird neighbors on the hill.. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE WAR ZONE. 


Americans to the Fore. 


To call my summer experiences ‘‘ war experiences’’ 
is to give them a more lurid title than they deserve, for 
the only incidents of real war that we saw were the 
mobilization in Italy and a long trainload of boy 
soldiers leaving the Liverpool station at midnight, with 
the band playing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne:’’? But though we 
did not experience war, we did feel its effects, most 
vividly, perhaps, in the fact that we were obliged to 
take part of two trips in the steerage. 

We were halted by the lack of money and travel- 
ling facilities. caused by the momentous events, in 
Italy, first in the lake region and.then for several days 
in Genoa. Boats to America from Genoa being few 
and far between, and rates thereon being almost pro- 
hibitive, we were after a few days persuaded by an 
English clergyman at our hotel to throw in our lot 
with some sixty other Americans and go by water to 
England on the Cretie, a boat chartered by the English 
government to take British subjects home. As the 
three or four hundred English did not take all the 
accommodations, the extra space was offered by the 
British Consul to Ameri¢gans who might have sailings: 
from England. All the available space was in the 
steerage, but we -deeided rather to brave unknown 
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dangers there than to wait longer in Italy, which 
seemed to be any day on the point of declaring war. 
So we left Genoa with much joy and relief, for the 
weather was hot and the suspense almost intolerable, 
and set sail for England. 

Our sleeping quarters consisted of double rows of 
iron bunks in a big room, but at first sight conditions 
seemed endurable, for the room was well ventilated 
and bunks looked clean. However, before going to bed 


the first night we discovered that we were not the first. | 


comers, so we betook ourselves to chairs on deck, the 
weather being fair and quite warm. 

It should be explained that our steerage tickets 
provided for sleeping quarters only, and that during 
the day all passengers mingled freely, were allowed 
anywhere on the boat, and ate at the same tables. 

The first day out it appeared that our boat was not 
completely manned, owing to the fact that the Cretic 
had been put up in Genoa for cleaning and repairs, 
most of her crew had gone to England for their holi- 


days and were unable to get back through France. More-- 


over, the few hard-worked stewards were feeling the 
effects of the hot weather, and several were in the 
hospital. So the seventy-five Americans on board 
came to the rescue with the real American spirit of 
helping others out of a hard place, and the women 
offered to help with the dining-room work and the 
men made themselves voluntary deck and watch stew- 
ards. It needed only the suggestion for many of the 
English men and women to fall in with the plan, and 
in a twinkling nearly the whole passenger list was 
organized. The American women took eare of the 
breakfast dishes and squads of English women looked 
after the other two’ meals.” It was my own part to 
wash all the silver in one of the dining-rooms every 
morning. Never before did I see so much silver or 
so huge a dish-pan! The men were policing the boat 
in day and night squads, and they also did the sweep- 
ing in the dining-rooms. It was an interesting display 
of co-operation, and did more to make the English and 
Americans really friendly than they would ever have 
become on an ordinary trip. 

This state of affairs lasted for nine days, until we 
reached Liverpool, and we really left the Cretie with 
some regret, in spite of the discomforts. 

Two days after reaching London, while we were 
amusing ourselves for the few days previous to the 
sailing of our boat, we heard that the Canadian had 
had an accident and subsequently that she would not 
be able to sail for some weeks. So there we were, 
stranded again, and in order to get home on time we 
were obliged again to buy a steerage ticket. And 
this time it was real steerage! No going all over the 
boat—no eating in the first-class dining-room or asso- 
ciating with first or second-class passengers. Not a 
bit of it. We sailed again on a White Star boat, the 
Cedric, and the difference between our station and that 
of those above us was plainly marked. In the first 


place, we were obliged to be on board at ten o’clock in 
the morning instead of three in the afternoon, the boat 
sailing at half-past five. In order to embark thus 
early we had to go three or four miles up the river 
where the boat was being loaded. We then went on 
board, our baggage labelled with bright red ‘‘Third 
Class’’ labels which tortured the nerves of some of our 
more aristocratic friends, and were obliged to pass 
inspection by two physicians and to be eatechized by 
an officer as to our American citizenship, after which 
we were assigned accommodations, 

This time we had state-rooms, ours holding only 
four. The berths were very narrow and contained a 
mattress stuffed with hay, very hard and very humpy, 
a pillow also hard and humpy, and one red blanket. 
However, having ordinarily a fairly clear conscience 
and a very good digestion, the sleeping troubled me 
little. The meals and the deck accommodations were 
more of a trial. The food was fair, and the Americans 
were placed together as much as possible in one din- 


‘ing-room; but there were very few of us, and the table 


manners of some of our near neighbors were hardly 
ealeulated to assist an appetite already made a little 
squeamish by unaccustomed odors. The bread and 
butter were excellent, however, and there was no ne- 
cessity for anyone to go hungry. 

The deck space allotted to us was quite inadequate 
for the number of steerage passengers in the boat. The 
only way to keep a seat was to get on deck very early, 
obtain the seat, and not leave it. Our only deck space 
was at the very rear of the boat, so that we got all the — 


- einders from the big smoke-stacks, and there was al- 


most no shelter from them or from the rain. So on the 
second day out, when it began to get quite stormy, and 
there was no shelter outside and no place to go inside, 
we felt quite put to it to know what io do. But the 
storm proved not heavy enough to wet through heavy 
coats and caps, so we stayed out. 

However, after that second day, as some who were 
to embark at Queenstown failed to appear, we were 
able to change to second-class accommodations, and our 
interesting, though scarcely agreeable, steerage ex- 
periences were a memory, which will stay vivid for a 
long time. 

—DORA B. SHERBURNE. 


ROUND ABOUT BUT NOT IN IT. 


With joyful anticipation I started on a European 
trip last summer with a party of seven, traveling in- 
dependently. The first three weeks were all that one 
could wish for. Historic England and Seotland were 
intensely interesting. July 25th we left for the Con- 
tinent and went directly to Cologne. 
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In the station here were bulletins ealling for a 
mobilization of troops, whieh hardly suggested a 
European war, and as we floated up the Rhine we 
even admired those wonderful strongholds on its 
banks. At Lucerne we were told that some guests did 
not come as usual, fearing a German war, but still we 
gave no heed. So we enjoyed to the fuliest extent the 
rides through the passes, which are indescribable, and 
ascended the Ghonergrat, surrounded by glaciers, to 
see the Matterhorn in all its glory. 

However, after Germany declared war on August 
first our movements were quite as uncertain as those 
of the Powers. On the morning of August third, in 
Lugano, there was a veritable panic among the tour- 
ists. Thomas Cook & Sons could furnish only Aus- 
trian paper money, and a very little German gold at a 
premium. With vague hope that we might be able to 
continue the trip through Austria, as planned, we 
took a little of each kind and went on. ‘Two days later 
our advance was abruptly cheeked—at Bormio, Italy. 
In settling our account we tendered to the manager of 
the hotel a $50 check from which to deduct our bill. 
The change was given us, and a few minutes later a 
telegram was received from the owners to refuse all 
checks. We congratulated ourselves on our narrow 
escape, as without that Italian money we could not 
have reached Milan. It seemed best to go there, for 
that was the residence of our Consul, and we needed 
advice. 

I felt like a pilgrim, as at a moment’s notice I 
would pack my belongings and move on. There were 
no real hardships which we had to undergo. The 
greatest anxiety was over the lack of money. We had 
enough checks, but gold was demanded. However, the 
Italians were most sympathetic. 

One day passage for us all was partially engaged, 
but we could not get $40 apiece in Italian money, 
and so the ship sailed without us. But finally we en- 
gaged sailings and the American Consul eashed our 
cheeks, and all went well. 

Italy is very familiar to me. It is surprising how 
quickly one ean become accustomed to a strange city, 
and all these cities were strange indeed. One morning 
while making my daily visit to the Consul’s office in 
Genoa whom should I meet but Dora Sherburne! 

The Consuls deserve much praise for the splendid 
methods which were used and the patience with which 
they helped évery one in need. ; 

One rises to the heights of patriotism as he nears 
his own shores from such a trip, and we all felt with 
appreciation the lines of Van Dyke’s ‘‘Home Song’’— 


‘‘Tt’s home again and home again, 
America for me; 

My heart is turning home again, 
And there I long to be; 


In the land of youth and freedom, 
Beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunshine 
And the flag is full of stars,’’ 


EFFIE G. HIGGINS. 


TYNGSBORO ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


During the year just closing something has been 
done to found an interest in the national game, in base 
ball. Hitherto there has been nothing definite to hold 
the interest, which is as inherent as patriotism, but 
now there is an organization known as The Tynysboro- 
Athletic Association, with Harry P. Dimond as presi- 
dent, and Wallace P. Butterfield as treasurer. The 
association embraces some fifteen members, and thereby - 
assures a nine of some skill and prowess. During the 
year it played twenty and won eleven games, a most 
encouraging record. Jts financial status is replete with 
promise, for in subseriptions, donations and so forth, 
the receipts totalled about eighty dollars. Each player 
manifested his zeal by contributing three dollars and 
a half for his uniform, so that a spirit of independence 


- animates the players. To do. so will not be to dis- 


eriminate, when it is said that much of the nine’s sue- 
cess was due to the skill of James Davis, or ‘‘ Blondie 
Jim’’ as he is affectionately called, who is a pitcher of 
some speed and of perplexing devices. 

The home games have been played on Stonyhurst 
park, where, thanks to the generosity of the proprietor, 
Reuben B. Sherburne, the players were privileged to 
play rent free, and the spectators to witness games 
without charge. Stonyhurst park is much in favor 
whenever there is occasion for out-of-door sports or 
pageants, so much so that it is queried if it would not 
be a good investment for the town to make to purchase 
the park and held it forever as a place of resort for 
old and for young, particularly the young, who have 
now no place where they may play without causing 
complaint. There are open spaces enough, but unfor- 
tunately they are private spaces, the only publie space 
is the schoolhouse playground, and that precludes. 
practice in the national sport. With a park Tyngsboro. 
would have pride in base ball, football and in Fourth 
of July celebrations; it would in all things be wide 


awake. 
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“LEAVING PARIS. 


Everyone remembers the man who saw a giraffe 
for the first time. After gazing several minutes at its 
head towering above, he exelaimed: ‘‘There ain’t no 
such animal in the world!’’ 

Such was our position in Paris when the war 
broke out. Arriving on July thirtieth under perfectly 
normal conditions, knowing nothing of the details that 
had filled American newspapers for a week, our first 


intimation of trouble came when we tried to cash 
checks at the American Express Office. Sight-seeing 
during the next two days presented ineveasing difficul- 


f 


_ ties; and on, August second all foreigners were ordered 


to leave the city within twenty-four hours. 

‘This was the dramatic feature of our trip. We 
were at the station two hours, and when the train came 
in, the last hour was spent in trying to push our way 
through the crowd to reach it. We had to carry our 
own baggage and squeeze through a-narrow gate while 
people who had arrived on the train were at the same 


‘time coming out. Our party was separated, so each 


one had to fight her own battle to get through. The 
situation was intense, the sense of danger acute. Hun- 
dreds of tourists must have been left behind. We no 
longer doubted that the giraffe was a very real animal. 


—OPHELIA S. BROWN. 


THE GREAT CURVE. 


This picture of the great curve of the Merrimack 
was taken from the top of Mr. Flint’s water tower, 
and shows the graceful and majestic sweep of the 
stream as it emerges from the Horseshoe Bend. You 
will note the train in the distance going North, and 
above all the smooth and uninterrupted sweep of the 
river banks. 


Butterfield) : 


BH Eve 


THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUS, 

The Fortnightly Club has come to the fore again 
this season, and has resumed its meetings. The gath- 
erings are to assume a somewhat more formal charac- 
ter this season, in that a program has been prepared, 
which assures to each meeting a paper read by a 


. member of the club. The reading will be followed by. 
Pe discussion, and that by incidental comments on books, 


men and things. While the aim of the club has a 
literary bent, it is not a literary club quite so much 
as it is a social coterie gathering for mutual benefit 
and pleasurable interest. ' 


LOCAL HAPPENINGS. 


The farm of Mr. J. B. Butterfield, herein adver- 
tised, was first settled in the reign of Queen Anne of 
England, in the year 1711, by one Joseph Butterfield, 


born in Chelmsford, Mass. The house that was burned 
three years ago was the third built on the place, the 


first being a stockade house. 
there. The farm lies directly across the river from 
the old Tyng House, which has recently been sold to 
Mr. Chas. T. Kinney, of Chicago, for a permanent 


residence, and is undergoing extensive repairs. 


On Jan. 
by fire. 
century ago by David Butterfield, the oldest of four 


29, 1914, an old landmark was consumed 
The old house at Willow Dale, built over a 


brothers who built houses on what was known as the 
Butterfield Settlement (land first taken up by Jospeh 
In 1857 Jonathan Bowers took posses- 
sion of the place, and after his death his sons, John 
a George has ‘the 


and George, were the occupants. 


present season built a two-story house on the old site. 


In a severe lightning storm which occurred Noy, 
13, 1914, a eamp some distance up the river was struck 


by lightning and burned. 


The following houses have been wired for elee- 
tricity during the past year:—D. J. Shea’s store, A. A. 


Flint’s cottage and barn on the Boulevard, Lucian 


MeLoon’s, A. F. Ekstrom’s, E. B. Symonds’, H. C. 
Noble’ s, M. L. Leighton’s, Fr L. Snow’s, Chas. All- 


“grove’s, Maria Smith’s, P. A. Flint’s. 


The sons of Mr. Jesse B. 
Butterfield are the sixth generation who have lived’ 


‘where. 
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Valmose Stone has:'in'' process of construction a 
seven-room cottage house on’ the old site formerly 
owned by his father, wei RCL “Stone. 

\ 

Mrs. J. F. Robeson, mother of J. J. Robeson, has 
passed her. 94th birthday. 
town. 


She is the oldest woman in 


Mr. Ayers Butterfield is in his 88th year, and since 
the death of Melvin V. Horton has been given the gold- 
headed eane presented to the oldest man of the town 
by the Sunday Post some years ago. 


Mrs. Phoebe Parker, of Johnson’ S ‘Corner, sold her 
home to W. A. Connell, of Lowell, and is now building 
a two-story house just across the road from the old 


place. 


The estate of Melvin V. Horton was sold at pub- 
he auction to Mary Bassett, of Dracut. 


A piazza has been added to Sarah Bryant’s house. 


" With a feeling akin to sadness we note the change 
at the Danforth house since the removat of the family, 
some by death, the others.taking up their abode else- 
They were so elosely associated with the 
Village Improvement that we feel their loss. At 


present the house is rented to several families. 


A. R. HARLOW. 


THE PAST AND NOW. 


The following article is from the pen of a lady 
who taught school in Tyngsboro over fifty years ago. 
Tle reminiscences she reealls were distinetively loeal, 
yet they were almost universal, as those that read them 
will recollect. 


‘*The other night I read awhile 
The lives of olden men and great. 

I found they laughed at each new style 
And quarrelled over things of state. 

I found they, too, deplored the uew, 

_. They, too, regretted modern ways, 

And dwelt on what they used to do 

In bygone years with glowing praise.’ 


The above finds response in many minds. Look- 
ing back to earlier days we find human nature much 
the same, or, as a friend once expressed it, ‘‘There is 


Lees deh 
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not so much difference in people if you touch them in 
the -and 
eriticisms thereon were indulged in’ then, as is, the 


tz 


right spot. Due observance of styles 


present-day privilege. 1 reeall a tiny miss of four 
years, some forty or more years ago saying to her 
mother, who was dressing her for school, 


searf over my 
“Jie 


shoulder, that’s the way they wear 


um. Rather observing for her years. 


Two men of the farmer type quarrelled, so our 
ancestor related, and unfriendliness continued till one 
day they met with teams upon a narrow bridge, where 
both halted in their dilemma, and seeing the ludicrous- 
ness of the situation they ended their grievance when 
one said: ‘‘J guess we can pass with condescension, 
How de do?’’ 


without the demonstration of firearms so alarmingly 


They passed, and became friends again 


prevalent at this period in our history. 


In fifty or more years of retrospection the system 
Then the 
alphabet was religiously taught the beginner from A 


of teaching has undergone great changes. 


to Z forward and backward, haphazard, before the 
ehild could proceed further. 
to other 


mastered, criticisms follow ed reflecting on the teacher. 


When there was any 
digression methods before the letters were 
I wonder how many children today in their first year 
course can recite the alphabet correctly from A to Z? 
A lady of the old school told me reeently that she 
sought slumber in wakeful hours of the night by re- 


peating the alphabet backward. 


It is of importance to pupils beyond the first year 
to be familiar with the alphabetical order of the letters 
to find one’s way through the dictionary. This leads 
up to the spelling in the remote days. In school work 
fifty years ago it was impressed on the teacher that 
one important qualification was the attention and 
efficiency given to ‘the pronunciation of syllables, 
separately as spelled, and collectively as they were 
joined together, thus affording a better familiarity 
with words than in thé abbreviated method adopted 
later. This refers to oral spelling as then generally 


practiced. 


The little girl beforé ‘referred to, on entering 
school was quick to note how the spelling was done, 
and proceeded to disciplitie her mother along the same 
*nounce it, mamma, that. is the 


lines. ‘‘ ’Nounce it, 


way they do in school,’’ she would earnestly exclaim. 
The change referred’ to almost, made the teachers 
feel that all their persistency, : time and breath had 


“*Frow. the: 


1 


been spent in vain, though, perhaps, ‘‘they builded 


better than they knew.’’ 

Our loyalty to Colburn’s Arithmetic remains un- 
abated, and to my mind has never been supplemented 
The discipline of mind it afforded - 
through persistent application, amid hours of diseour- 
agement and tears, can never be effaced. 


by anything better. 


Another reminiscent picture comes to mind.- On 
one occasion, as pupils we were called upon to recite 
‘‘orammar’’ and ‘‘parsing,’’ with analyzing of sen- 
tences, before the visiting school committee, and as 
the words tripped lightly from the tongue as we named - 
““subject,’’ ‘‘predicate,’’ ‘‘modified subject,’’ ‘‘modi- - 
fied . predicate,’’ 


‘fadverbial phrase,’’ ‘‘ prepositional 


99 


phrase,’’ ete., till all the sentence was disposed of, the 


visitors said one to the other, ‘‘That is Greek to me.’’ 


On another occasion the examiners were two Uni- 
tarian clergymen, and, as before, the ‘‘parsing eclass’’ 
was reciting. The younger and active pastor became 
quite disturbed in his mind when a young girl pupil 
would not accept his disposition of a word contrary to 
the teaching of the text book. 


fogies and don’t know,’’ he said with considerable 


‘<Perhaps we are old 


spirit, but the elder one took a reasonable view and 
‘*No doubt she is 
Probably later methods have been adopted 


said in his kindly soothing way, 
correct. 
sinee our school days. 

So progressive is the present generation The mueh 
in the curriculum may be Greek to many who do not 
follow elosely the changing standards of modern edu- 


eation. 


I asked a little girl not long since what she did in 


school. She answered, ‘‘We sing, read, do number 
work, and push and pull work,’’ a new expression 
since writing was taught in early times. Singing was 
not included in studies pursued in country schools, at 
least. ‘‘Number work’’ was done by the class in 
Emerson’s Primary Arithmetic and Child’s Arithmetie, 
without a numeral frame, splints or blocks to aid the 
childish imagination. Thoroughness was the watch- 
word through all grades. 

Drawing was introduced by a teacher of act anced 
methods over sixty years ago, but as it was not con- 
sidered all-important by those in authority, nor in- 
cluded in the prescribed studies, it was only practiced 
when other duties were fulfilled, and the half-hour 
allotted to drawing was hailed with pleasure, and with 


several copies apiece to the credit of the older pupils, 
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at the close of the term they were exhibited to eom- 
mittee and visitors as ‘‘children’s pencillings’’ in spare 
moments, for which much praise and much appreci- 
ation was bestowed. Some of that work remains in 
good preservation today. 

Still another feature of the school system of former 
times was the custom of having sessions six days every 
other week, and when the matter of limiting it to five 
days each week was agitated, one of the town fathers, 
among the dissenting voices, said, ‘‘If we give them 
Saturday, then they will want Friday, and then Thurs- 
day.’’ 
on the Fridays and Thursdays. 


The change was duly made without infringing 
No holidays were ob- 
Christmas, New Year’s, Wash- 
A day 


served in those days. 
ington’s birthday were all alike to the school 
off ee have been considered a decided loss. 

‘The following economical view taken was to have 
two terms. The summer 


the schooling divided into 


school to commence toward the last of May, when a 


fire would not be required. The second, or winter 
term, opened the Monday after Thanksgiving, the boys 
and girls being employed during the mild autumn days 
Child labor was 


as well as necessary in forming 


to assist in storing winter supplies. 
approved of as healthy 
habits of industry and thrift. 

Neither summer suns nor winter snows would deter 
ambitious youths from the seat of learning, the isolated 
schoolhouse, intended to be in the center of a com- 
munity, but usually remote from most of the homes. 
No publie conveyance was at the disposition of pupils 
on their weary way. 
service when extreme conditions demanded. A teacher 
fared no better, for in those days no speeding automo- 
bile stood waiting to take her to her home. From 
observation on occasions one might infer that neigh- 
borly favors were more often granted formerly, 
through courtesy, than now. 

I asked a small boy to cross the street to do an 
errand for me. Promptly he asked ‘‘What will you 
“¢‘Nothing,’’ I 
go without pay.’’ He did not go. 


the penny, but I maintain that children should be 


give me?’’ answered, ‘‘if you cannot 


I could have spared 


taught to be obliging and to practice the Golden Rule. 
In childhood we hailed the privilege of going a quar- 
ter, half or even a mile to do errands for parents or 
friends, with never a thought of ‘‘What will you give 
me?’’ “4 . 

Tn earlier times neighbors watched with ‘the’ sick, 


‘thus relieving the tired-out members’ of: the ‘family. 


Private outfits were pressed into — 


Mr. Percy Flint 


“Mr. a hag Sherburne’: 


eR st 


assistance was gratuitously 


When a 


given, bearefs and singers ineluded, thus showing sym- 


funeral oeeurred 
pathy to the bereaved. Women would seek an oppor- 
tunity to help an overworked mother fit out her chil- 
dren for school, or for the winter, if not overburdened 
though they 
charitable club. 


themselves, were not members of any 


Late innovations, the telephone and automobile, 
enable people in this hurry-day world to visit, transact 
business and fulfil social engagements with great 
economy of time, and we are led to wonder if Now is 


better than the Past? 
i Ab G. B. 


THE CANTATA “PROMISE AND 
FULFILLMENT.” 


This cantata by E. L. Ashford which was 
presented several years ago ‘with great accept- 
ance, will be repeated in the Town Hall, Dec. 
23, by two soloists, Mrs: HCE. Symonds and 
Mrs. F. L. Roberts, and a large chorus. The 
prico of admission will be fifteen cents, and the 
proceeds will go to replenish the V. I. A. fund. 


SOPRANO 


Mrs. H. E. Symonds, Soloist 


Mrs. J. F. Edwards Mrs. P. A. Flint 

Miss Jeannette Grant Mrs. F. D. Lambert 
Mrs. Wesley Marshall Mrs. Murray Parrish 
Miss Anna Peletier ‘Miss Ellen L. Perham 
Miss Ethel Perkins Miss Isabel Bridgeford 


ALTO 


Mrs. F. L. Roberfs, Soloist 


Mrs. H.L, Littlehale ‘Mrs. Charles Nelson 
Miss Agnes Parrish Mrs. W. A. Sherburne 
Miss Ruth Sherburne Mrs. Pred Wiggin 


-TENORS 


Mr. Charles P. Littlehale 
Mr. Norman Sherburne 
Mr. Henry H. Upton, Jr. 


Mr. Armstrong 
Mr. Murray Parrish 


BASS... 


Mr. J. F. Edwards 
_Mr, Ralph Harlow 
Mr. Charles H. Nelson 
it bopbtiane eas ay Sherburne 


Mr. Chester Bancroft 


Mr. Harry L,. Littlehale. 


THe Bee Boe: fay 
; 


aSoutraite Splo by, Mts. “Roberts, with violin obligato by 
Mr. Harry t. Littlehale 


sets Adah se tii WHET Ae 


é 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Article IT. 


The objects of this Association shall be to: improve, or- 
nament and light the streets and public grounds.of Tyngs- 


borough, by planting and cultivating trees, cleaning and re- 
pairing sidewalks and gutters, erecting, caring for, and light- 


ing street lamps. and doing such other acts as shall tend 
to beautify, improve and light said streets and grounds. 


EDITORIAL. 


The Village Improvement Association Annual 
makes its reappearance, and thereby emphasizes the 
fact that Tyngsboro is still where it was, and that it 
remains a beauty spot, if it is in a somewhat elongated 
form, The mission of the annual is one of good cheer; 
its spirit is one of hope; its purpose to inspire that love 
which animates admiration for the beauties of Nature, 
‘and in that admiration stimulates a desire for emula- 
tion. It is with pleasure that the Annual reports what 
the V. I. A. has done to improve the community within 


the year, how the sidewalks have been curbed with 3 


stone, the triangular spaces kept neat and tidy and the 
street lights kept as brightly burning as the source of 


electricity would warrant. Much remains to be done, F 


and the doing wili.be completed only when there is 
nothing more to do. The State Highway Commission 
has done much for our roads, and has done it well ; 
the county has done considerable and has done it as 
well as the limited funds would permit. If there is 
but a unity of sentiment and forbearance, the village 
will in time become as famed for its beauty as its 
river curve is for its majestic impressiyeness.  By- 
and-by, when the passenger leaves the car he will step 
into a veritable earthly paradise, and be enchanted, 
with the perfection of the scene. 


The proposition of the executive committee of the 


V. I. A. to map out a plan for improvements to be 
developed in future years is a most practical resolution 
to adopt, for then all things will be wisely and ju- 
diciously pre-arranged, and will be completed in their 
time and order to the satisfaction of all the people. 


Under such a planning there can be no discriminating 


favor, but, on the contrary, equal consideration for all 
In that spirit will the | 


persons and all sections. 
V. I. A. endeavor to fulfil its purpose to animate the 
people with a pride in their pre-colonial possession, 
the ancient town of Tyngsboro. if 

With this issue the Village Improvement Associ- 
ation Annual attains to its twentieth year. The first 
number was issued in February, 1896, and began with 
a recapitulation of the two societies which preceded the 
Vik A., the Tree Society, founded in 1844, and which 
planted the most of the trees which now beautify the 
common, and the Young People’s League, organized in 
1876. The Village Improvement Association was or- 
ganized in 1890, and its first meeting was held on De- 
cember 22 of that year, with James Danforth, Channing 
Whitaker, A. P. Hadley, Asa M. Swain, George O. 
Perham, Sumner Woodward and Louville Curtis as 
members. The Annual contained a detailed aceount 
of the building of the bridge and the disasters inei- 
dental thereto. Mr. J. Frank Baneroft announced an 
antiquarian and historic feature of the fair, and there 
was an extract from a paper on Tyngsboro, written by 
Rev: Nathaniel Lawrence in 1815. 


This will be the second issue of the Village Improve- . 
ment Association Annual in one year, and such issue 18:4 
justified in the wisdom of the executive committee by 
its desire to encourage and benefit the advertisers with 
the: holiday patronage of the Christmas-time. Those 
who advertise do so primarily with a desire for trade, 
and, secondly, through a kindly sentiment toward the 
town and its people. Their primary purpose will be. 
fostered and their kindliness will have recognition in 
the Christmas patronage bestowed by the townspeople. 
There is a mutual interest between the V. I. A. and the 
advertisers, a mutual interest which ought to be kindly 
and profitable. ; 


THE STILTED BRIDGE. 


Tyngsboro bridge was a good bridge in the morn- 
ing of its day. That was the morning of farm wagons, 
one-horse chaises, and family carryalls, the morning 
before there were any electric lights or electric trolley 
cars, any boulevards or State highways, and long be- 
fore there were any automobiles or motor bicycles. It 
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was also the morning, when you come to think of it, 
before there were any aeroplanes, and when the tele- 
phone was conceived but not yet born... It was the 
morning when its advocate and promoter, Dr. Charles 
Dutton, went about in his heavy and comfortable 
vehicle, administering his healing skill to those who 


were sick and his word of cheer to those who were well. © 


But the noon-has passed, and it is now far on toward 
_the evening of the day, and some there be who pray 
that they may be here when the night falls, and the 
old, stilted, narrow and dangerous structure will give 
place to a modern, substantial bridge of concrete. 
There is probably no bridge in Middlesex: county, 
outside the city of Cambridge, which rivals Tyngsboro 
bridge in the amount of traffic it accommodates. Eight 
hundred automobiles on a Sunday is a summer ave- 
rage, and with all that mechanical passing there is but 
seant respect for foot passage. There being no side- 
walks, the foot passenger must walk in the roadway, 
and while there he is subject to the accidents, careless 
or otherwise, which are likely to oceur tv the machines. 
There should be a united protest against the con- 
tinuance of the present bridge and an urgent demand 
for a structure of a modern character, with provision 
in safety for those who ride and for those who go 
afoot. At present the bridge is the county’s eare, but 
such care does not seem to be quite justified, when it is 
-reealled that the bridge is a link connecting two State 
highways. There is a break between the county reads 
‘which the bridge connects, the structure should be an 
integral part of the State’s highways. tis 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE V. I. A, 
November 13, 1914. 


About seventy-five members and friends of the 
VY. I. A. assembled in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 13, 1914. After full justice had been done to 
the excellent supper served under the direction of the 
ladies of the executive committee, President Albert A. 
Flint called the meeting to order. 

The reports of the clerk, auditor and treasurer 
were read and accepted. 
committee was accepted. 

Voted to authorize the 

ballot for the candidates 

fices as nominated by the nominating 
mittee, thus electing the following officers :— 
President, Arthur R. Marshall; 1st vice-president, 
Reuben B. Sherburne; 2nd vice-president, J. Frank 
Baneroft; clerk. Bertha M. Sherburne; corresponding 
seeretary, Grace Whitaker; treasurer, Ralph Harlow; 
auditor, -Wallace P. Butterfield; executive committee, 


clerk to east 


for the various 


one 


com- 


of- | 


The report of the executive. ,), 


‘for two, years, Homer Noble and Ophelia 8. Brown; 


for three years, Fred D. Lambert and Catherine C. 
Lambert. 

President Flint then introduced President Robert 
F. Marden, of the Lowell Board of Trade, who talked 
on the subject of ‘‘How to Make Tyngsboro-Grow.”’ 

Mr. Clarence M. Weed, of the State Normal 
School, Lowell, in a short address urged more planting 
of seeds, bulbs, shrubs and trees. 

Several members of the Association commented 
briefly upon the work of the V. I. A. during the past 
year, or suggested plans for the coming year. 

The meeting was dissolved. 


BERTHA M. SHERBURNE, 


Clerk. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
1913 Receipts. 
Nov. 14—Balanee'-on hand.......... $327.16 
AS From V. I. A., supper...... 1.83 
ob HES eee aire io case kaos Samet ck 17.00 
——— $345.99 
1914 
Feb.—From Fair— 
ire A (TESS IOU RUAN & Ee 2579 wally hone ae: ow Os $81.70 
SUUDPIGE ast Oe wy SORM eG Vesti tes onets ence ae 34.30 
Bowlatablece onvle cleuphe tree cri rier ale 8.00 
Gandy "table atet. n in. Saige aie 12.75 
Haney sate ler a arc xtaete sarge vod aces ese 10.85 
Bag and apron tables... ..4% oss 13.00 
Marmer’s?taples ass epe tact ees 8.32 
Children’s" tablet... vs sts. nee on es 13.63 
Donation: tables. .: i. nav corsets 7.00 
Tea) creank Foo, TURES SS eae ek 9.20 
GHEE SP 205 Se Tats ae la 5.00 
so $203. 75 
Expenditures for Fair— 
Tneidentaisyngrd it mesos tera ce atad.s $47.68 
POPS DIGY das wiigied «dee eka nes 59.06 
. ——— $106.74 
Received — ' 
sot Lk. Annual. Sik Spiele wr Ne Raa $97.06 
dt) Dues. se Oriya aa beac eae t 100 = se. 
——— $541.06. 
1914— Expended — 
Town of Tyngsboro for street lights. $100.00 
Incidentals sta Hikee BLT RTO a ake 176.90 
Labor om sidewalls soso en. asec oe 52.50 
3 Bi * ——— 327.90 
Balattee-74. 5, PO, ees ces $213.16 


CHARLES P. LITTLEHALE. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. - 


It was voted to give $50.00 toward the purchase 
of a piano for the Town Hall, im grateful recognition 
of the many favors tendered by the town in the use 
of the hall. 

It was voted to pay $100.00 for the use of electric 
street lights. 

The committee, after consultation with the State 
Highway Commissioners, secured the services of Mr. 
Kendall, of Dunstable, as surveyor, and laid curbstones 
along the edge of the sidewalks in front of the church, 
and from Perham’s and Queen’s store aeross the bridge 


over the mill brook, at an expense of $139.94. 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


There has heretofore been no system in the ar- 
rangement of village improvements, but this year the 
committee will endeavor to lay out a plan which will 
take at least three years for development, that is, a 
eertain portion of the work will be done each year, and 
in that way will progress be made. 


THEN AND NOW. 


In looking over the first copy of the V. I. A. 
Annual, published twenty years ago, the advertise- 
ments are in themselves interesting. They give a pic- 
ture of local conditions and activities,—snap shots, as 
it were, not finished paintings, but all the more graphic 
and real for that reason. 

Mr. A. A. Flint’s name is connected with consid- 
erable space, for he was the wide-awake and hustling 
proprietor of the general store. He sold fertilizers, a 
facet which was boldly announced in display type in a 
double column wide and half-page long space on the 
front page. On the last page a three-inch long one 
column wide space is used to inform a waiting world 
that Mr. Flint sells the most popular cigar on the 
market. On the third page is a double column wide 
quarter page long ‘‘ad.’’ proclaiming the unsurpassed 
worth of a ‘‘vegetable food auxiliary’’ for all grain- 
eating animals. On the last page there are two other 
announcements that Mr. Flint has things to sell. To- 
gether they occupy nearly two columns the length of 
the page and in the middle of f° Mr. Flint went out 
of the general merchandise business a number of years 
ago, but as proprietor of the box factory today he is 
still a liberal advertiser inthe paper. ~ 4 

Other advertisements reflecting local conditions 
and giving glimpses of active personalities may be 


mentioned. , P.. A. Bradford announces that he has. 
Plymonth Rocks and Black Minoreas for sale. H. J. 
McIntyre offers his services as a horse shoer and 
jobber. For several years past neither of these men: 
has lived in the town. The older inhabitants remem- 
ber Mr. Bradford as a pastor of the Union Evangelical 
Chureh. The mention of his name recalls the pathetie 
death of his little son, a boy about ten years of age, 
who was bitten by a mad dog, and, after suffering 
terribly, died from the effects. The body was laid to 
rest in the Thompson cemetery. The blacksmith men- 
tioned had a shop where Charles Allgrove now lives. 
The minister referred to lived near the B. & M. R. R. 
station. , ; 
There is a card which states that F. M. Merrill is 
proprietor of the Merrill House, with a good livery 
in connection. So the town had a hotel then. The 
Merrill House, which stood in the vicinity of the B. & 
M. R. R. station, was burned a number of years ago, 
and the old site, which was once a place of convivial 
hospitality and social cheer, has long been a 
desolation and a_ waste. From another eard it is 
learned that C. H. Danforth sold staticnery and the 
Boston and Lowell dailies at the Post Office. He was 
the postmaster then, the office being in what is known 
as the Julia Butterfield house, now occupied by the 


family of Mr. George Ford.. Another Jocal advertise- __. 


ment informs us that W. A. Sherburne was then a 
manufacturer of lumber and of pure cider vinegar, 
which he sold at wholesale and retail. Jn the last num- 
ber of the paper the same announcement is made in 
exactly the same words, and it has doubtless so ap- 
peared in every issue during twenty years. This cer- 
tainly speaks for stability and ability. He has not 
only been doing business for himself successfully at 
the old stand, but has done business for the town as 
selectman for twenty-seven years. 

Charles A. Sherburne pays for space to say that he 
has house lots for sale on Willow Dale avenue. A 
local Rip Van Winkle, awaking from a_ twenty-year 
nap, would seareely know the place today, so many of 
those unoeeupied lots of twenty years have been sold 
and built upon. 


It needs not be said that many of the active men 
which these advertisements of twenty years ago give 
us glimpses of having grown gray, and that in some 
cases their sons or successors are bearing the burden of 
the work, whieh is still carried on under the old name. 

As this paper is not published. for private gain 
but for community service in the town whose name it 
hears, its long-ecntinued support on the part of those 


who. have made it financially possible, to keep. it going, 


and its creditable maintenanee by those who have con- 
tributéd*to the intrinsic werth of-its pages, is a high 
tribute to all eoneerned. 


N. S. HOAGLAND. 
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PRIZE PAPERS 


BY SCHOLARS IN THE WINSLOW SCHOOL 


-FORWARD OR BACKWARD? 


First Prize, BERTRAND MeKITTRICK, Grade VIII. 


Ts the town of Tyngsboro going forward or back- 


ward? This question is usually answered by referring 


to the large increase in the assessed value of real 
estate in the town. 


However that may be, the stubborn fact remains 


that the permanent population of the town has in- 
creased but little in the last one hundred years. In 
travelling through our woods you frequently come 
across a small clearing with the remains of a cellar 
in the middle, and seattered through the surrounding 
woods you will find apple trees and.cther evidences 
that this was once a farm homestead, that for some 
reason or other has been abandoned and allowed to go 
back to almost its original state. 

If you eare to look over the town records you will 
note that there has been a gradual change in the 
farming industry of Tyngsboro. 

.. As recently as twenty years ago the number of 
cattle and other farm animals was far more than at 
present. Take, for instance, the road leading from 
Tyngsboro bridge to the Lowell line, and note the large 
barns, some of them with housing capacity for forty 
or fifty head of cattle, and then count the number of 
cows. You will find but one or two farms out of the 
lot that are keeping more than enough to supply their 
own requirements, and not a few of the barns are 
tenanted only by rats and mice. This is but a small 
section of the town, but in a general way it is typical 
of the whole town. 

Our increase in valuation has been gained largely 
through the large number of summer camps built along 
the shores of ponds and- river. This increase is very 
welcome, but represents no earning power and no in- 
erease in the permanent-industry of the town. The 
average assessed value of all the camps is scarcely 
more than the actual value of a good cow, and a herd 
of one hundred good cows would equal the assessed 
value of the best house in Tyngsboro. 

If we have not increased our permanent popula- 
tion in one hundred years, and if the number of live 
stock shows a steady decrease from year to year, in a 
town that, should be, by every known argument, a 
farming “town, are we not going backward? 

We are only thirty-three miles from the best mar- 
ket in the world. We are six miles from one large 
city and seven from another. State highways, the 


-great -wagons, drawn by. four horses. 


+ | 


finest in the world, pass through the center of the 
two produce pedlars of foreign birth have made a 
town, connecting us with all these markets—and yet 
good profit for the last two years selling potatoes, 
cabbages, beets and onions and other farm produce to 
the people of Tyngsboro. 

Are we going forward or backward? 
over, . 


Think it 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A VILLAGE IN 
ENGLAND AND TYNGSBORO. 


First Prize, GEORGE DIXON, Grade V. 


There are quite a lot of differences between an 
English village and Tyngsboro. Some of them are 
the houses. Instead of being built of wood, as they 
are in Tyngsboro, they are built of stone. Some of 
the houses are very much smaller there, and have 
mostly thatched roofs instead of shingles. The houses 
there are packed closer together. The small houses 
hardly ever have a cellar. The rent of the houses is 
very small to what it is here. They have open fire- 
places there instead of stoves. They have places in 
the fireplace to dry their bacon. There are no steam 
or hot water heaters in the houses, as there are here. 
In an English village they burn large pieces of coal 
instead of small, because of their open fireplaces. 
They don’t have any telephones in the houses. If 
they want to telephone they have to go to the post 
office. Not very often you ean see any electrie lights 
in a village. 

The land is much heavier there than it is here, 
and it takes four or five horses in a line to plow it, 
but here it only takes two. They grow a lot more 
wheat there than they do here. Most all the farmers 
stack their hay outside and thatch it as they do their 
houses. In Tyngsboro there are not any wheat, oats, 
or barley to thrash, but there the farmers Las a lot 
of corn and sell it. The horses are heavier there than 
they are here. They average seventeen to twenty hun- 
dredweights each. In Tyngsboro the farmers don’t 
raise any sheep, but the farmers there raise a great 
many sheep for sale. They leave the cattle out in the 
fields all winter because the snow never gets very deep. 
The fields there are divided up by hedgerows. Their 
average is about ten to fifty acres each. The land is 
so dear there that the farmers cannot afford to buy it, 
as they can here, so they have to rent it. Instead of 
electric cars as we have here to take the people to the 
cities they use teams. Here we use four-wheel wagons 
and there they use two-wheel traps ealled market 
The farmers take their wheat to market in 
The. wheat is 
sold in large sacks weighing 252 pounds egeh, and 
here it is sold in 100 pound bags. ~ 


wagons. 
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MRS. CAROLINE F. DANFORTH 


It seems singularly appropriate that this number, of the 
“V. 1. A. Annual” should contain an appreciation of Mrs. 
Caroline -F. Danforth, who passed into the other life last 


May, and who for many years was identified with the village 


improvement. Ina very sure sense her“life amongst us im- 
proved the village not only by her activity in its concerns, 
but by the power of her character forcing a little higher the 
morals and spiritual tone of the community. 

I have known Mrs. Danforth more or less intimately 
for the last seventeen years. I have held the relation of 
neighbor, boarder, and friend, and think that in some mea- 
sure I was able to sound the depths of her splendid living, 
The core of her life was without doubt her great love for 
her own folk. What finer thing can be said of anyone? 
Although childless, her mother-love gathered to her heart 
and home her three motherless nephews when they were but 
children. : 


faithful training and care has developed two men of char- 


With the sympathy and aid of her husband her 


acter and service, who are now performing an honorable 
share of the world’s work. Her tender strength, yearning 
love, and patient ministration were given freely to the third 
nephew who passed away in early manhood. Sisters, 
brothers, nephews, cousins, aunts, each and all who needed 
a haven of rest, found it in this home. 

As often happens this great home-love gave Mrs. Dan- 
forth a sympathy and consideration for the neighborhood 
I hardly ex- 


What woman more 


and village which was very beautiful to see. 
pected to find what I soon discovered. 
constantly employed than she with her large household, yet 
in the midst of a busy day I came upon her seated in a cor 
ner, with a mischievous expression upon her face, delight 
fully fashioning a May basket. I watchcd 
her steal out in the early dusk, trip over the lawn and slyly 


It was a secret. 


hang the dear thing filled with goodies, on a neighbor’s door 
for a little sick lad who would not be looking for sucha won- 
der. Such delicate ltitle deeds continually succeeded each 
other in this busy woman’s life. I was always surprising 
her carrying sunshine into some life and home. 

I have spoken of this side of her character because we 
usually think of her as a prominent church-worker, as one 
interested in the larger concerns of the village, as one who 
managed a large household and as one of an old and hon- 
ored family. She was'all these, but her choicest record was 
that of daily ministration to those who needed it; her best 
quality was her genius for and creating great happiness 
through the use of little¢hings. It can truly be said of hi z 


that she earned a*life..endowed with rich soul qualities, 


“And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, ver 
ily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 


CHARLES H, HOLT... 


Sunset and evening stars 
And one clear call for me 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
Whenl put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep 
Too full for sound and foam 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
aut 
Sunset and evening tell . 
And after that the dark 


And inay there be no sadness of farewell 
WheunI embark. 


For when from out this bourne of time and place 
The floods may bear me far 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


This seems a fitting introduction to a consideration of 
the life of Deacon Charles H. Holt, who passed away so 
suddenly this year. We who’ knew: and ~- understood 
him feel that his greatest reward was realized when he saw 
his Pilot face to face. As indicated by his character this is 
more than a poetic expression, for it suggests an enjoyment 
in his personal relation to his Master which was realized to . 

a great degree in his earthly life. 
As a deacon for over a quarter of a century in the Gout. 


gregational Churches of North Chelmsford and T yigsboro et 


he showed those qualities which are only nurturred by a 
lasting friendship with one’s Maker. I want to speak very 
intimately of this man, because he represents a type of 
manhood which is too rare in these days of strenuous living: 
There is a general opinion based upon a common inter 
course in village life that he was distinguished for the high 
grade of his integrity and for the thoroughness of his trus- 
worthiness. The former extended to the minutest dealings } 
the latter covered every relationship. This alone places 
thim as an honorable neighbor and citizen. 

But it was not alone in this that his claim to a specialls 
fine manhood lay, but in that other quality which when met 
with arrests our attention and quickens our spirit; and means 
the sweet spirit of the man. A spirit which was gentle un- 
der criticism, strong without assertiveness, true without arro™ 
gancy, sweet under provocation—in a word, Christ like in its 
bearing. This made hima spiritual aristocrat, and produced 
a gentleman in the finest sense of the term. I cannot re- 
frain from repeating that this spirit which all felt and recog - 
nized was born and nourished by his deep religious life- 
Contact with the world can produce strong, courageous men’ 
only contact with Christ can produce sweet tempered men. 


SARAH A. DIXON, 


gots. cece _ Pastor ‘Congregational Chines 
Tewksbury, Mass. 
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MRS. WILLIAM BROWN 


In the passing of Mrs. William Brown from this life to 
the higher life, on March 8, 1914, we feel that a devoted 


wife, a loving mother and a kind and sincere friend has left - 


our ranks. 

Although heavily burdened with pain, she always had a 
smile and a kind word for everyone. Shenever lost interest 
in her family, her church or ber town. Those who knew 
her intimately, knew her as a woman of fine instincts, high 
ideals and great sacrifice, a scholar and a great lover of so- 
cial life so far as it was to the betterment and uplift to her- 
self and to the Commonwealth. 

Although her health did not permit her to go out and do 
active work, yet her good judgmeni and tact was of such 
value that she was sought after in her home to advise and 
arrange many details pertaining to the work of this associa- 
tion. 

An hour Spent with her was uplifting and cheering, and 
you left her presence with courage renewed, and better 
fitted to bear the burdens of your own life. 


MELVIN V. HORTON 


Melvin V. Horton died at his home on Dunstable Road, 
July 11th, 1914. He was born in Northern Vermont, Jan. 
24th, 1824. His ninetieth birthday was in January of this 
year, and his sons, their wives and the grand-children came 
to celebrate the event and make it a glad day for him. 

Mr. Horton had three wives, the first two being sisters 
of the name of Brown. The last one was Miss Anna R, 
Wilson of Tyngsboro. They were married in 1878. 

He resided in the town over fifty years, and over forty 
in the house where he died. He left two sons, Melvin D., 
of Nashua, N. H., and C. B. F., of Somerville, and one 
daughter, Mrs. A. L. Penfield, of Norwich, Conn., and sev- 
eral grand-children. 

A few years ago “The Boston Globe” presented him a 
gold headed cane as the oldest man in town. 

For a long time he was in the employ of Luther A. 


Roby of Nashua, in the ship-timber business. Few men - 


could compare with him. As a neighbor he was kind and 
obliging, and respected by all. He took most devoted care 
of his wife, through her last long illness ministering to her 
every want- She passed away in May, 1913. He was a 
member of the Evangelical Church forty-five years, and the 
oldest at the time of his death. He malntained his mental 
faculties wonderfully to the last days of his life. 


GEORGE D. DANFORTH 


George D. Danforth was born in Tyngsboro, Jan. 28rd, 
1843, and was the son of Joseph and Delphia (Swan) Dan- 
forth. The family cousisted of. nine children; two only are 
living. 

He died Sunday, Sept. 20th, 1914, at the home of his 
son, Joseph D., in Beverly. 

He married Miss Ellen Teague of East Boston, who 
died April 6th, 1880. She left three sons, the youngest, E]- 
lon, died a few years ago. 

Most of Mr. Danforth’s life was spent in his native 
town, and he manifested an active interest inits affairs. He 
left two sons, Joseph D., of Beverly, and Charles, of Youngs-~ 
town, Ohio, and four grand-children, to whom he was de- 
voted. 

He was warmly attached to his relatives and friends. 
Mr. Danforth will be remembered as an enthusiastie bee- 
keeper, for he studied well the nature of the bee. At one 
time he got together about twenty-five colonies. So deep 
was his regard for Maeterlink’s story of the life and work 
of the honey-bee, he had a copy of it put in the public li- 
brary. Towards the end of his life he spent much time in 
working on a patent invalid bed, which it is to be hoped will 
prove to be valuable. It was just completed before his last 


illness. 


MRS. E. S. L. SWALLOW, 


Dee en ON I ly 


Horseshoer, Carriage Repairing 


Wheelwright Work of all kinds Neatly Done 
GENERAL JOBBING 


Tyngsboro, Mass. 


Lowell Motor Mart 


S. L. ROCHETTE, Prop. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


Agents for Ford Cars Agents for Lewis Cars 


Tel. 3780 447 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES 


BIRTHS 


1914 


Jan. 14—Herbert Emey Riley. 
May 5—Paul Fabian Doyle. 
21—Paul Frank Wyman. 
June 11—Eleanor Adle. 
14—Joseph William Leon LeCerto. 
22—Laura Evetta Descheueaux. 
July 28—Ruth Mildred Dolan. 
Aug. 4—Mary Eva Pellitier. 

5—Mary Emma Allard. 

8— Russell Earl Miner. 
Sept.15—Corliss Bancroft Lambert, 
Oct. 7—Bennie Catherine Howara. 

10—Enid A, Clarke. 

10—Harold Peters. 

19—Ruth Ellen Wilkins. 


31—Helen Brown: 
DEATHS 


Jan. 4—Jerome Gookin. 

Feb. 22—Mary Kenney. 

Mar, 3—Salome S. Brown. 
9— Moses §. Davis. 
17—Edward M. Cady. 

May 7—Caroline’F, Danferth. 
23—Charles H. Holt. 

June 1—John Norris. 

July 7—George F. Howes. 
1i—Melvin V. Horton. 
12—Sarah M. Heath. 
31—Abigail D. Upton. 

Aug, 8—Gertrude Gobleigh, 
10—Rudolph Gay. 

Sept. 8—-Kdward Begin. 

Oct. 19—Peter Bikes. 
20—Horace S. Bickford. 

Noy. 23—Ruth M. Dolan. 

28— Bergeron. 


MARRIAGES 


Jan. T—John J. Whittaker and Charlotte M, Dawson. 

Mar. 4—KarlS. Rickerts and Cora B, Littlehale. 
144—Robert T. Brooks and Emma A, Calawa. 

Apr, 15—Cyril Shawcross and Ethel Fish. 

May 14—Howard KH. Nobie and Gladys M. Johnson, 

Sept.2?4—Leonard Shawcross and Bessie M. Beard. 

Oct. 6—Samuel L, Fuller and Madeline A. Bowers. 

Nov. 27—George A. Duff and Bertha M. Cummings. 


Compliments of 


KELLY PRINT 
35 Shattuck St. 


ft Ae 


The Promise and Fulfillment 
A CANTATA 
By 
E. L. ASHFORD 


Will be presented 
in the 


‘Town Hall 


Dec. 23, 1914 


8 O’clock 


Admission, 15 Cents 


Accompanist—Mrs. Helen C. Taylor 
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THE MOTOACYCLE STORE 


Indian and [erkel Motorcycles 
Bicycles and Sundries 


WM. F. McCARTY 


Phone 93 Nashua, N. H. 


Compliments of 


BARLOW’S MARKET 


Dealers in 
Meats, Groceries and Provisions 
Cor. of Merrimack and Prescott Sts. 


THE STORE OF QUALITY 


Merrimack Square 
Grocery and Tea House 


F. D. MUNN & SON, LOWELL 


A Responsible Business Firm 


High Grade Shoe Repairing by Factory 
Process 


The Only Shop in Lowell with a 
Complete Equipment 


Tel. 668-R 131 Middle St. 


PERHAM & QUEEN 
Tyngsboro 


AGENT FOR LOWELL GAS LIGHT CO. 


One Chaldron, $5.00 Three Chaldrons, $14.25 
Five Chaldrons, $23.50 


W. A. SHERBURNE 


Manufacturer of 


Lumber, Pure Cider and Vinegar 
Wholesale and Retail 


Massachusetts 


Tyngsboro 


Established 1868 


D. J. SHEA 


Dealer in 


White House Teas and Coffees 
Cigars, Tobacco and Candies 
Periodicals and Stationery 
Magazines and Newspapers 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 


T. B. AMBROSE 
Hardware, Cutlery and Sporting Goods 
74 Main Street, Nashua, N. H. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eat Less, Lay More. Eggs for Hatching,ic Each 


Baby Chicks—April 15c., May 12c., June 
10c., each. Place your orders now 


Bertrand A. McKittrick, Tyngsboro, Mass. 


MRS. L. T. BRADDON 


Bread, Pies 
Home Bakery Doughnuts, Rolls 


Ferry Lane - .. Telephone Connection Tyngsboro 


COVER Ge heise Rieu rt isco LORE 


Fine and Medium Chick Feed, Growing Feed, 
Fattening Feed, Dry Mash, ‘Grit, Oyster 
Shells, Charcoal, Drinking Foun- 
tains, Poultry Remedies, Etc. 


150-154 Middle Street, Lowell 


MILLARD F. WOOD 


Jeweler 


Our Xmas Special—Ladies’ 14k Solid Gold 
Waltham Watch—Price $25.00 
Actually Worth Much More 


104 Merrimack Street 


Phone 4000 


Lowell 


ADAMS HARDWARE & PAINT CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
Hardware, Paints, Oils and Glass 
Farm Tools, Chicken Wire, Roofing Paper, Poultry Supplies, Pittsburgh Farm Fence, Seeds, ete. 
NEAR THE DEPOT 


400-414 Middlesex Street 


Lowell 
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COPYRIGHTED 1906 
£6. SECORD 


FRANK H. WINGATE 


Registered Druggist 
OUR SPECIALTIES.—Pure Drugs, Fine Con- 
fectionery, Cigars Second to None, 
Soda the Best 


Opposite City Hall Nashua, N. H. 


E. W. WILKINS 


Fruit and Produce 
Tel. 2200-W 


In Town on Wednesday 


Compliments of 
Jc S. CARPENTER 
Nashua, N. H. 


8 Merrimack Square 


Tel. 4400 


MORSE, & BEALS 


Lowell’s Leading Florist 
CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


Roses, Lilly-of-the-Valley, Orchids, Gardenias, 
Flowering Plants, Azaleas, Cyclamen, Prim- 
roses, Painsettios and Orange Trees in Fruit 


Flowers by wire to all the world. We are members of the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association, and can 


fill your order at a few hours’ notice 


Our 


“QUALITY VIOLETS” 


The Finest Grown 


Lowell, Mass. 


Spindle City Shoe.Repairing Co. 
157 [Middlesex St., Loweil, Mass. 
Next to Cameron Bros. Confectionery Store 
All Work Guatanteed Work Done While You Wait 


Orders taken at D. J. Shea’s, Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Tel. 2029 


J. W. LEAZOTT & SON 
Plumbing, Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Otis Block, 21 Railroad Square 
Agents for Hub Heaters Nashua, N. H. 
Tel. 55-11 


CHARLES P. LITTLEHALE 
Notary Public 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 


Union National Bank 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Capital, $350,000 


Surplus, $400,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes, Foreign Exchange Letters of 
Credit and Travellers’ Checks 
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ee Holiday Specials 
WM. P. PROCTOR CO. | Typyey BREAD FOR STUFFING 


Manufacturer and Dealer in Ac. per Loaf 
Old English Plum Pudding, in mellon shapes with 
BUILDING LUMBBR Sauce receipt, 25c. 
ir : Mince Meat, our own make, delicious, 10c. pint 
Sree Sauce ready to use 0c. pint 
x o dinner complete without our holiday bread. 
Box Shooks, Cases and Crates : Riyeryhadly Wkes thet Ucr and. (Se 
e 
“NORTH CHELMSFORD, - - MASS. Hriend Bros. 
Your grocer will supply you. We will supply your grocer 


JAMES W. STEVENS Cc. M. YOUNG W. HERBERT BLAKE 
YOUNG & BLAKE 


Contractor and Builder 


North Chelmsford, Mass. Undertakers 
Telephone Connection Office, 33 Prescott Street 
NOW IS THE TIME TO USE INTERNATIONAL POULTRY FOOD 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD 


A Preparation of Sterling Merit for of Your Poultry 
Invigorating Your Horses and Cattle More Economical Than Any Other Kind 


JOH N Cc BENN ETT Phone 606 269 Dutton St., Lowell, Mass. 


men. DERBY & CO. ae BRED INGHAM 


| Fresh and Salt Meats 
Do everything Electrical and all kinds of 


Silver and Nickel Plating Fruits and Vegetables in Season 
Contractors and Electrical Engineers eee 


Will Positively Increase the Productiveness 


% % % % % 


Electricians 


Cart in Town Mondays and Fridays 


iddle Street Lowell, Mass. 
64 Middle Stree id 469 Wilder Street Lowell, Mass, 


CAMERON BROS. A. A. FLINT 


Wholesale and Retail Confectioners 


RAE ot bare Ice Cream Kindling, Sawdust and Shavings 


Large Assortment of Xmas Candies in Fancy 
Packages or in bulk FOR SALE 
ay prices to Churches and other 
organizations 


155 Middlesex St. Lowell, Mass. Tyngsboro, Mass. 
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GEORGE R. MYERS 
Meat and 
Provisions 
12 Bridge St. 


Near Waiting Room Lowell, Mass. 


ALEX JANCOVICH & CO. 


Fruit, Confectionery, Cigars 
Tobacco and Ice Cream Sodas 


217 Corner Central and Jackson Streets, Lowell, Mass. 
Telephone Connection 


HARRY L. LITTLEHALE 
Notary Public 
TYNGSBORO. MASS. 


H--HsUPLFON 
Milk Eggs Farm Produce 


TYNGSBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 27-3 


DICKERMAN & McQUADE 
Hatters 


[en’s Outfitters and Sporting Goods 


Louis Alexander 


Formerly of Fifth Avenue, New York 


IMPORTER AND TAILOR 


52 Central St., Lowell, Mass. 


GEO. M. EASTMAN Phone 2901-W 


GEO. M. EASTMAN & CO. 


Undertakers and Embalmers 


363 Bridge Street LtOnOn eS Bide, Lowell, Mass. 


THE HOUPIS CO. 


Choice Fruits, Confectionery, Cigars, Tobacco 


8 Bridge Street 


Next to the Waiting Room 


Lowell, Mass 


4 No injurious drugs 


1731 1915 
BANCROFT FARM 


We are still doing business at the Old Stand 


P. O. Address, R-F. D., No 2 Tel. 7-12 
Nashua, N. H. Tyngsboro, Mass 


MRS. MARINEL, JR. 


Ice Cream, Wholesale and Retail 
Variety Store 


No. Chelmsford, Mass. 


WELCH BROTHERS 
Steam Fitters and Plumbers 
Gas Fixtures and Globes, Pumps and Supplies 
71-73 Middle Street, Lowell, Mass. 


THOMAS H. ELLIOTT 
Real Estate and [lortgages 


Particular Attention given to 
Farm Property 


64 Central Street, Lowell, Mzss. 


ANDERSON’S TIRE SHOP 


Vulcanizing Supplies Gioodyear Tires 


Tels. 3821-W 3821-R 


135 Paige Street Lowell, Mass. 


KATE W. HORNE: * MAUDE R. PLUMSTEAD 
Telephone 2148 


HORNE & PLUMSTEAD 


Milliners 
Room 91 Central Block 
Take Elevator 


Lowell, Mass. 


Prince’s Gift Shop 


The place for unusual things in the 
gift line. «Fine Picture 
Framing to Order 


106-108 Merrimack Street Lowell, Mass. 


When dealing with any of our advertisers 
please show that you appreciate their invitation 
for your trade as given in the advertising pages 
orethecVe Is cAc 
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PERHAM & OQUEKREN 


Dealers in General Merchandise 


Grain, Groceries, Hardware, Dry Goods, Paint, Grass Seed, Chick Feed, 
Boots, Shoes and Rubbers, Fruit and Confectionery. King Arthur 
Flour, Occident, Pillsbury, Stratton’s Patent, King and Polar Star’ 


Also Mocha and Java Coffee, 38c. Our Special Coffee, 28c. 
Agents for Bradley’s and Swift’s Fertilizers. Try Bain Bros.’ Canned Goods 


Tyngsboro, = Massachusetts 


Compliments of 


Nashua Building Co. 


Nashua, N. H. 


Mrs. Anna Gould Carpenter 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


In Tyngsboro Saturdays R. F. D. No. 8, Lowell, Mass. 
F. H. SARGENT D. FRANK SMALL 
Dunstable, Mass. No. Chelmsford, [ass. 
Bie vies Goal and Ice Choice Family Groceries 


The Angelus Brand of Canned Goods 
None Better 


CONTRACTOR 


Tel.-5-12 Delivery to Tyngsboro, Wednesdays Tel. 645-W 


A. B. GOYETTE 


Groceries, Meats and Provisions 


Compliments of 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs a Specialty 
PUTNAM & SON CO. Best Teas and Coffees 
21 Spalding Street Nashua, Y 


Telephone Connection 


166 Central Street Cart-in Town Tuesdays and Fridays 
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A Good/frade Mark 


‘TOP NOTCH 
RUBBERS 


If this cross is on the sole of 
your rubbers, you’ Il walk in dry- 
shod comfort for many a day. 


*“Top Notch’’ Rubbers are 
strong where others are weak 
—at the heel. The patented 
heels are reinforced and made 
doubly strong. ‘They will wear 
as long as the sole; and thesole 
will outwear the ordinary kind. 

**Top Notch’? stands for a bal- 
anced rubber. Lasting quality is 
built into them so lasting service 
comes out of them. They’re a genu- 
ine economy because the few cents 

- extra cost over inferior rubbers is 
saved manyfold in longer wear. 


Our stock of ‘*Top Notch’? Rub- 
ber Footwear is complete—men’s 
and women’s rubbers, arctics and 
boots. Come in—let us fit you. 


FOR SALE BY 
Perham & Queen. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 


BICYCLES | MOTORCYCLES 


Iver Johnson—Racycle—Crown 
The latter is the BEST $25 Bicycle on Earth 


Indian 
ALotorcwceles 
The ones the others copy 


Bicycle and Motorcycle Repairing 
And we know how 


Tel. 1758 Post OfficeSqg. Geo. H. Bachelder 


Jesse B. Butterfield Estate for Sale 


20 Acres in wood, 25 acres in pasture 
830 acres in intervale. Free from stone, on boulevard five 
miles from Lowell 124 rods on Merrimack river 


For city man’s residence the view alone is worth the price 


Jesse B. Butterfield, Tyngsboro, Mass. 


Tel. 21-11 


JAS. J. McMANMON 
Florist and Nurseryman 


Z Nurseries: Kenwood, Dracut 
On Line of Lowell and Lawrence Street Railway 


6 Prescott Street Lowell, Mass. 


Established 1852 600 Acres 


CUW-23 PGA Rae Ce: 


Department ‘‘A” 


Nurserymen, Newark, N. Y. 
Charles A. Sherburne, Local Agent 
R. F. D. No. 8, Lowell, Mass. 


DONOVAN HARNESS CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Harness, Horse Furnishings and Carriage 
Goods, Shoe Findings—Taps, Heels, Etc. 
Automobile Supplies -— 
109 Market St., 66 Palmer St. Lowell, Mass. 


Wola BA RIBSY: 
Agent for 


D. & H. Lackawanna Coal 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 


CHAS. P=SABOURIEN 
Dealer in all kinds of 
Fresh Fish, Oysters, Clams, Lobsters, Etc. 


Team in Tyngsboro Tuesdays and Saturdays 
Tel. 3373-R 461 Lawrence St. 


Licensed by New Hampshire Board of Examiners in Optemetry 
Certificate No. 5] 


HIRAM MERRILL 


Optician 
2 Osgood Street Phone 3571-2 Lowell, Mass. 
206 Main Street Phone 761-W Nashua, N. H. 


Next door to Colonial Theatre 


